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ALFRED TENNYSON was a Christian poet. 
He left no line which, because of any evil 
influence, ‘* dying he could wish to blot.”’ 
Of all English poets, none can be more 
truly called a singer. Several of his earlier 
lyrical pieces have almost no charm be- 
sides that of word-melody. But there 
was much more in his later verse, as he 
studied nature, books and his own heart. 
“The Princess’ contains a fine social 
philosophy, almost playtully set forth. 
Still higher and deeper, reaching to the 
highest and deepest, is his range of 
thought and feeling in ‘In Memoriam.”’ 

Tenderness and pathos abound in his 
poems ; more than in those of any other 
British poet. Exquisite in heartfulness 
are ** The May Queen,”’ ‘* Dora,” ‘* The 
Grandmother,” ‘*Enoch Arden’’ and 
others. ‘The Idyls of the King’? are 
perhaps as much admired as any of his 
longer poems; ‘‘ The Death of the Old 
Year’’ is a great favorite among the 
shorter ones. Felicity of language, which 
is, in its highest development, the rarest 
of poetic gifts, was his endowment by 
nature; but, unlike Browning, and more 
sedulously than Lowell or Whittier, he 
dealt with poetry as ap art, requiring 

. every piece to be finished with great 
** poetic pains.’’ 

Without very frequent religious expres- 
sion, the tone of his works is that of rever- 
ence, faith and hope. Although he wrote 
‘* The Charge of the Light Brigade,” he 
also wrote of the coming progress of man- 
kind, seen as in a vision, 

“Till the war drum throbb'd no longer, and 
the battle flags were furled 


In the Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the world,” 


He also wrote of the poet as one 
Dowered with the hate of hate, the scorn of 
scorn, the love of love. 
But his Christian trust speaks out most 
clearly in these verses, of *‘ In Memor- 
jam.” 





Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen Thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 

Believing where we cannot prove ; 


Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 
Thou madest Life in man and brute; 
Thou madest Death; and lo, Thy foot 

Is on the skull which Thou hast made. 


Thou wilt not leave us in the dust : 
Thou madest man, he knows not why; 
He thinks he was not made to die; 
And Thou hast made him: Thou art just. 


Thou seemest human and divine, 

The highest, holiest manhood, Thou ; 

Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them Thine. 

Of many admirable passages, familiar 
to readers of poetry, we may here recall, 
as one of the finest, that occurring near 
the close of ‘* ‘The Princess,’’ beginning : 
The oo cause is: man’s: they rise or 

n 
‘Tegete: dwarf'd or godlike, bond or free. 

These are among the seer-words which 
sometimes raise poetry to the level of pro- 
phecy ; like Milton’s Invocation to Light, 
at the opening of Book III of Paradise 
Lost ; the Prelude to Wordsworth’s Ex- 
cursion ; and Cowper’s prophetic psalm in 
the Task, Book VI: 

Oh scenes surpassing fable, and yet true, 
Scenes of accomplished bliss ! 

Most fitting of all last words of a great 
poet are those which end Tcnnyson’s final 
volume of collected pieces: ‘* Crossing 
the Bar.”’ 

Sunset and evening star, 

And one clear call for me! 


And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea, 


But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boun- 
less deep 
Turns again home. 


Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 

And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark ; 


For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and 
Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crost the bar. 


= 








Two Bisuops of the American Episco- 
pal Church, Drs. Potter and Cleveland 
Coxe, have just made public their views 
concerning the ‘‘ Sunday opening’ of 
the World’s Fair at Chicago. Bishop 
Potter thinks it would be well to have. it 


open during the afternoon only of the 
first day of the week ; with no machinery 
in motion and no sales. His chief reason 
for this is, that otherwise worse allure- 
ments will take effect upon the crowd of 
idle people who will be in the city at that 
time. 

Bishop Coxe differs from this view, be- 
lieving that having the exhibition open on 
any part of that day of the week will tend 
to lower the respect of the people for the 
day, whose observance he considers to be 
a religious obligation. 

Mademe Hyacinth: Loyson, wife of 
Pére Hyacinthe, of Paris, France, has ex- 
pressed a somewhat similar opinion to 
that of Bishop Potter. But she advocates 
having, during the opening (without buy- 
ing or selling on that day) “ Sunday- 
schools, sacred concerts, preaching in 
every place and every-tongue.’’ Leaving 
out the ‘ sacred concerts,’’ which are al- 
most sure to have no really religious influ- 
ence,—undoubtedly the opportunity will 
be great at such a time for evangelistic 
work. If this be done ouéside of the Fair 
buildings, it will avoid the detention of a 
large number of employees, who, if the 
Fair be opened, even with silent machinery 
and no sales, will have to be on duty as 
care-takers of the property. The very 
large majority of religious people of all 
denominations are opposed to opening the 
Exposition during any part of the first 
day of the week. It is possible, though 
we hope, not probable, that the action of 
Congress on this subject may be reversed 
at its next session. : 





On THE OTHER QueEsTION, of the sale 
of liquor on the Exposition grounds, pub- 
lic opinion is still divided ; Congress has 
taken no decisive action, and contracts 
allowing it have been made by the Direct- 
ors. Many and strong remonstrances 
have gone, and will continue to go, for- 
ward against this ; but their effect looks at 
present doubtful. . 

One aspect of the broad question of 
legislation concerning alcoholic liquors is 
touched upon by Bishop Coxe. He will 
go no farther than to approve of the prin- 
ciple of high license. “He does not think 
it necessary to endeavor to make men 
temperate by removing the possibility of 
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their being otherwise. Temptations area 
part of the providential order of human 
life; by the discip!ine of resistance and 
overcoming men become strong. 

Bishop Potter indicates a judgment like 
this in principle, in his answer to the ar- 
gument against opening the World’s Fair 
during the afternoon of the first day of the 
week, that a break will be made, and 
** we will not know where to stop.” He 
urges that to know where tostop. is just 
what every good man should learn. Chris. 
tian character is built up and strength- 
ened by self-government, in moderation ; 
not by ascetic rigidity and restraints. 

Bishop Doane, of New Jersey, in the 
October North American Review, argues 
against all legislation for the suppression 
of intemperance, except the assignment 
of penalties for drunkenness, and for the 
sale of liquor on the first day of the week. 
He says that ‘‘ even if all the manufacture 
and sale of liquor were prohibited, it 
would be against the divine plan of deal- 
ing with our human nature, which must be 
disciplined by the presence, that it may be 
strengthened by the power of temptation.”’ 

Such 1 view is rather characteristic of 
Episcopalian thought. Authorities of that 
church are, often at least, liberal in regard 
to amusements, such as cards, dancing, 
and the opera or theatre. Moderation in 
all things (even in religious enthusiasm) 
appears to be their favorite ideal of life. 
This is very attractive as a matter of re- 
flection. We cannot deny that, as a prin- 
ciple, it approximates to thetruth. ‘‘Bless- 
ed is the man who endureth temptation.”’ 
Bnt one clause of our Lord’s prayer ought 
not to be forgotten: ‘‘ Lead us not into 
temptation.” 

This much is certainly true : that Chris- 
tian character cannot be established merely 
by restraints, however severe. Inward, 
spiritual strength, ** Christ within,’’ alone 
can overcome, can build up the life of the 
soul. But, with all of us, more with some 
than with others, most of all with the 

young, ‘‘the flesh,is weak.’’ Far too 
many temptations exist all around us, 
without drinking bars or saloons, or other 
places of dissipation. Happy beyond 
most of those that we know is that society 
in which higher interests, nobler aims, the 
love of God and the love of man, absorb 
men’s souls so that they will not want the 
lower enjoyments, even on the always 
dangerous plane of seeking selfish plea- 
sures in moderation. 








Our CorRESPONDENCE, this week, con- 
tains Dr. Nereus Mendenhall’s reply to 
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what was said in these columns* in re 
sponse to his questions, suggested by our 
discussion of the pledge of the Christian 
Brotherhood and the platform of its organ, 
‘*Christian Unity.” It does not seem 
needful or desirable to prolong thfs debate- 
Perhaps it exemplifies a disposition com- 
mon to critical minds, on both sides; to 
read ‘* between the lines ”’ of what is cri- 
ticised, and to deal with what is supposed 
to be held by the writer under dealing, 
rather than with what has been really ex- 
pressed. 

We may, then, simply disavow any in- 
tention to defend ‘‘the lengthy and in- 
consistent creeds which have been from 
time to time put forth’’ by uninspired men; 
and may assert our position in regard to the 
Scriptures, precisely in the language of 
Robert Barclay,} as follows : 

‘* Because they are commonly acknowl- 
edged by all to have been written by dic 
tates of the Holy Spirit, and that the 
errors which may be supposed by the in- 
jury of times to have slipped in, are not 
such but there.isa sufficient clear testimony 
left to all the essentials of the Christian 
faith ; we do look upon them as the only 
fit outward judge of controversies among 
Christians; and that whatsoever doctrine 
is contrary unto their testimony, may there- 
fore be justly rejected as false.’’ 

Here Barclay’s words, ‘‘ essentials of 
Christian faith,’? may be emphasized. 
Faith is essential; and it includes belief 
in the truth ; acceptance of what has been 
revealed, not neglecting or ignoring it, as 
if love, ‘‘ the greatest of all,’’ would live 
and thrive alone, without faith. ‘‘ Faith 
worketh by love.’’ 

This is what we want to urge; that, in 
the present eagerness of men to escape 
from the bondage of iron-bound creeds of 
human invention and imposition, they 
may be aware of the danger of going out 
to sea without rudder or anchor. Just 
this has been done, by those who, reject- 
ing orthodoxy as it has been defined, en- 
deavor to get on without any positive be- 
liet,—with only the principle of love, and 
the example of Christ. Not so did our 
Lord teach men to do. The Apostle John 
surely imbibed and recorded the every 
purest essence of His teaching ; and he 
gives as His words to Nicodemus (John, 
iii, 15), these: ‘* As Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, even so must 
the Son of man be lifted up: that whoso- 
ever believeth may in him have eternal 
life. For God so loved the world, that he 

gave his only begotten Son, that whoso- 





No, 9, Ninth mo. 2ad, p. 136. 
tApology, Prop III, Section VI, 









[Tenth mo, 


ever believeth on him should not perish, 
but have eternal life.’’ 

There is no real antagonism between 
Paul and James: between the maxim, 
‘* the just shall live by faith,’’ and ‘ faith 
without works is dead.”’ 





For Friends’ Review. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE JEWISH 
RELIGION ON PLATONIC PHILO- 
SOPHY. 


BY A. C. APPLEGARTH, PH D. 


Concluded from page 183. 


Milman, in his History of the Jews, re- 
marks that while enduring their season of 
chastisement the Hebrews had the free en- 
joyment of their religion. This obser- 
vance of their worship would naturally 
attract attention, and as the Jewish cere- 
monies were so radically different from 
those of their conquerors, this fact of it- 
self would stimulate investigation. Many 
miracles were also wrought in the presence 
of the heathens, such, for example, as the 
preservation from the fiery furnace of 
the three Hebrew children. Following in 
rapid succession came the escape of Daniel 
from the lion’s den. Surely, these wond- 
rous deeds could not have failed to inspire 
the Babylonians with the conception that 
the God of the Hebrews was verily an 
omnipotent Being. The captivity of the 
Jews was terminated by the overthrow of 
Babylon by Cyrus, the Persian. The Is- 
raelites hailed with jubilation the invaders 
as deliverers. And it was doubtless in 
return for the assistance they had rendered 
that they were permitted to return to their 
couutry. The Daniel previously mention- 
ed appears to have acquired a very emi- 
nent place in the confidence of this power- 
ful sovereign. In a short time, we read of 
his having a controlling influence in the 
vast Persian Empire. Daniel was a man 
of pronounced piety, and his influence 
must have inevitably told upon those who 
surrounded him. 

The most illustrious men are after all 
only mortals, and great as he was, Cyrus 
dies and is superstded by his son. Cam- 
byses invades Egypt, which is now in its 
turn to be absorbed in the wide sea of 
Persian dominion. Speaking of this pe- 
riod, the language of Dean Milman is, 
‘* the Jewish opinions acquired a new and 
peculiar coloring from their intercourse 
with the Babylonians, or rather with the 
Persian conquerors of Babylon.’’ This 
being admitted, would it not appear that 
the theorem of mutability or reciprocity 
might be applied here with advantageous 
results? If the Babylonians or Persians 
influenced the opinions of the Jews, are 
we not equally justified in assuming that 
Jewish ideas were remembered at least by 

these rolls? It will be remembered, more- 
over, that it was the same generation of 
Persians that conquered Egypt, and it is 
therefore quite fair to suppose that they 
would act as propaganda for — ideas, 
just as the Christians in the Roman army ° 
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spread the doctrines of the Nazarene in 
the Eternal city. This invasion would 
revive the knowledge of the Egyptians, 
even allowing that all remembrance of the 
Jews had been obliterated by the flight of 
time—a supposition without foundation, 
and one which few scholars would be wil- 
ling to admit. 

Possibly the above narration has de- 
tained us longer than occasion seemed to 
justify. Butsuch a summary was deemed 
necessary in order that a clearer conception 
might be obtained of the extent to which 
Egypt and Persia were permeated with 
the reminiscences of the Hebrews. And, 
in the writer’s judgment, the fountain 
source of Plato’s ethical ideas is to be dis- 
covered in this fact. Without such a 
light to guide us many passages in the 
writings of the Greek philosopher are en- 
tirely incomprehensible. They are so fun- 
damentally different from the creed of the 
best of writers that surround him, that if 
this explanation be rejected, the problem 
seeks in vain for solution, For instance, 
in the 10th Book of the Plato’s ‘‘ Laws,’’ 
an argument will be discovered against 
atheism. This.is certainly more than a 
passing phenomenon. If not attributable 
to Jewish influence, the question naturally 
arises, ‘‘ Where then?’’ Echo answers 
Where? Surely not, I should say, from 
the Greeks or any other people of this era. 
They were all idolaters, heathens, wor- 
shipping a multiplicity of gods fashioned 
by man. We pick up Plato’s works again, 
open a volume and in Zimaeus we en- 
counter the expression ‘‘a generating 
Father.’’ Now this, if language be not 
purely conventional, signifies a God en- 
dowed with the power of creating or gen- 
erating, and such phraseology conveys an 
impression of a Deity very parallel to the 
Jewish Jehovah—a Being creating out of 
chaos heaven and earth, 

There are numerous such remarkable 
passages contained in the writings of Plato. 
When describing the upright, ideal man, 
he gives utterance to these most striking 
words: ‘* The righteous man,”’ he says, 
‘* in this state will be scourged; he will 
suffer dislocating tortures; he shall be 
bound with cords, and finally, after suf- 
feriug all evils, he shall be crucified.’’ 
No wonder that the Christian Fathers were 
inclined to believe this a prophecy of 
Him, who ‘‘ endured the cross, despising 
the shame !’’ Again, at the close of the 
Crito, our author attributes the words to 
Socrates, ‘‘Leave me then to follow 
whithersoever God leads.’”’ This senti- 
ment approxima’es very closely to Chris- 
tian submission ; *‘ not my will but Thine 
be done.” Towards the close of the Re- 
pubic, and of the Phaedo, are set forth 
the retribution that overtakes the wicked 
in the other world, and the appalling 
scenes of the spiritual judgment ‘“* for the 
sins done in the body.’’ It is safe to af- 
firm that nowhere, perhaps, outside of the 
epistles of St. Paul, does this expression 
assume a more terrific significance. Now 

it is a query of more than transient inter- 
est, where Plato obtained such concep- 
tions. They are evidently regarded by 


him as constituting a part of some ancient 
body of truth. What body ? 

Another remarkable passage also occurs 
in the Phaedo : ‘‘ Are we to suppose,’’ so 
runs his language, ‘‘ that the soul, which 
is invisible on her way to the good and 
wise God, whither if God wills, my soul 
is soon to go, is blown away and perishes 
immediately on quitting the body, as the 
many say? That can never be. That 
soul, I say, herself invisible, departs to the 
invisible world—to the divine and im- 
mortal and rational ; thither arriving, she 
is secure of this and is released from the 
error and folly of men, their fears, and 
wild passions, and all other human ills, 
and forever dwells, as they say of the in- 
it ated, in company with the gods.” This, 
besides alleging ‘the immortality of the 
soul, is almost a paraphrase of the passage 
in the Inspired Word where reference is 
made to heaven as a place ‘‘ where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the weary 
are at rest.’’ But as if this language were 
not sofficient, in the concluding portion of 
the Phaedo, Plato even adduces an argu- 
ment in demonstration of the immortality 
of the soul. 

But it has been objected to this evi- 
dence, that the Jews themselves were not 
in possession of this cardinal tenet ante- 
rior to their captivity. Such contention, 
however, apparently rests on error. It is 
claimed that the earliest notice of a future 
existence is contained in the book of 
Job, which some German critics declare 
was composed subsequently to the restora: 
tion. Put this opinion no longer obtains 
among celebrated scholars. So far, in- 
deed, from such being the case, it may 
be remarked that this Lyric is generally 
acknowledgéd to have been written as 
early as the period of Moses, and possibly 
by the great lawgiver himself. We ob- 
serve then that the Hebrews were in pos- 
session of the idea of the soul’s immor. 
tality from immemorial times. 

With all deference, therefore, to the 
legion of dissenting voices, the stubborn 
facts loom up before us in a manner that 
cannot be resisted. Like Banquo’s ghost, 
they will not down. They do more. 
They justify the extension of credence to 
the belief that Jewish ideas concerning re- 
ligion were very widely circulated. In the 
light of all these circumstances, it appears 
almost extravagance of the imagination to 
maintain that the ethical views of Plato 
were not ir fluenced by the precepts with 
which his foreign travels acquainted him. 
No one could refrain from being impressed 
by the majesty of their sublime monothe- 
ism. Is it likely that Plato would prove 
such a marked exception ? Does not the 
nature of the case preclude such violent 
presumption? Moreover, refusing to ac- 
cept this solvent, the striking similarity 
between his doctrines and those of the 
Scriptures remains entirely inexplicable. 
Without this thread, we are lost in the 
labyrinth, for his precepts either form 
part of the Jewish ethical system, or 
Jewish religion is Platonic philosophy. 

To leave the abstract, however. and to 
occupy ourselves once more with the con- 


crete, we will cite our author’s concep- 
tions of the spiritual world. He describes 
the habitation of the purified spirits as 
“‘sparkling with jewels brighter than 
gold.’’ This is more than a mere fantas- 
tic correspondence with the Biblical state- 
ment of ‘‘ walls of jasper and streets of 
gold.”’ His opinion concerning gehenna 
is also extremely curious. It ismore. It 
is . positively instructive. ‘‘ Hell,”’ he 
writes, ‘‘is a huge hollow, called Tar- 
tarus, into which streams of fire and liquid 
mud are ever flowing.” This quotation 
clearly indicates that in his estimation the 
punishment of the wicked was eternal. 
Again he affirms ‘that those who are 
thrusted into Tartarus never come out.” 

Is not this a very close parallel to the 
hell described in the Bible as the place 
‘where the worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched ?” 

Such, then, were the doctrines of Piato! 
Such were the resemblances, whose origi- 
nation we have endeavored to trace in 
these pages. The philosopher has long 
since passed away. Generations and cen- 
turies have come and gone in the solemn 
procession of Time; and though many of 
his doctrines have crumbled and decayed, 
yet his ethical principles wil! remain in- 
tact—the same, unchanged and unchange- 
able, because all truth is derived from the 
Divine Logos,—the Revelation of infinite 
God to finite man—whose author is de- 
scribed, in the beautiful language of In- 
spiration, as ‘‘the same, yesterday, to- 
day, and forever.’’ 





From The Christian, 


THE PACTOR IN GOSPEL 
PREACHING. 


BY J. F T. HALLOWES, BIRMINGHAM. 





Our Lord on earth preached with 
burning and sustained zeal, and now that 
his personal ministry is withdrawn, h’s ar- 
dour for the salvation and sanctification 
of souls largely expresses itself by giving 
to his ambassadors something of his earn- 
estness. He, who Himself preached in 
the power of the Spirit, longs that that 
power may so rest upon his representa- 
tives that their preaching may have an 
unmistakable and all-round energy. 

In addition to what I said in a former 
article (July 21) as to the fulness of the 
Spirit in energising a Gospel ministry, I 
would further remark that this same ful- 
ness can give a preacher an unmistakable 
interest in human souls, as distinct from 
an interest merely in the subject of the dis- 
course. Dr. Horace Bushnell. speaking 
as a minister to ministers, confesses that 
we ‘* easily lose the sense of persons or 
souls, and get our whole appetite set for 
propositions,” that we ‘‘ sometimes have 
a wholly disproportioned intere-t awaken- 
ed in subjects as distinguished from men.” 
Have we not all seen a preacher so inter- 
ested in his subject and its proper devel- 
opment that he appears to forg t his au- 
dience? He is in touch with the subject, 
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out of touch with the people. This is 
pre-eminently characteristic of those her- 
mit preachers, who are study-bound all 
the week, but it is not confined to these. 
Men who are in touch with their fellows 
in the parlour seem to get out of touch 
with them in the pulpit. 
> Preachers actually before their congre- 
gation need a great and practical sense of 
the presence of man; this the Holy 
Spirit can bestow on them by giving them 
a great and practical sense of the presence 
of God. In his light they will see what 
they ought to see, not only truth, but the 
men, women, and children to whom they 
are declaring it ; and in gripping the 
truth they will not forget to grip human 
souls. And in their discourses they will 
be saved from degenerating into the essay 
style, which is the fatal defect of some 
ministers. The Spirit of God will prompt 
them to say things which lie close to the 
needs of the people, to utter pointed ap- 
peals fortified by a free use of the personal 
pronouns ‘‘ you’’ and ‘‘thou,” which are 
found plentilully interspersed through the 
apostolic sermons reported in the Acts. 
Yet another element of power which 
comes to the Spirit-filled preacher is she 
reduction of his seif-consciousness to a 
minimum. Reduce self - consciousness, 
and inevitably other blemishes are re- 
duced, such as needless references to self, 
the affected manner, and those artificial. 
isms of tone and gesture which are 
apt to prejudice the preacher in the eyes 
of the nearers at the very beginning of 
his sermon. The renowned French ora- 
tor, Bossuet, urges that ‘‘ the great end of 
preaching isthe glory of God and the 
benefit of man.” ‘The preacher,’’ he 
says, ‘‘ will not neglect the ornaments of 
elocution when he meets them in passing, 
but neither will he <ffect them, lest he 
thrust himself too conspicuously forward, 
since his duty is to be but as a mirror in 
which Jesus Christ appears in his truth.”’ 
That holy man, an acceptable preacher, 
Samuel Rutherford, certainly fulfilledthis 
duty, for we are informed that ‘‘in all his 
chief appearances for God in public he 
studied to disappear.’’ Who but the 
Holy Ghost can bring the obtrusive, vain, 
applause-loving self in a man to the van- 


















































































































































































ishing point. No doubt 
THE DEATH OF SELF IS THE LIFE OF THE 
SERMON, 











but that death can only be secured and 
maintained by the full inflow of the 
Spirit’s life. 

Nor must we forget that she Holy 
Ghost makes the preacher personal in the 
best sense of the word. He is the Privy 
Counsellor of the preacher who is thor- 
oughly possessed by Him, giving him 
special messages to particular persons in 
the audience, so that these shall hear their 
circumstances described, their moral char- 
acter, including their sins, depicted, and 
their doubts and ‘lifficulties satisfactorily 
handled. The Wesleyan evangelist, the 
Rev. James Caughey, before a great con- 
gregation, was suddenly prompted, he be- 
liev<d by the Spirit of God, to draw in 
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the exact attitude Godward of each sin- 
ner or saint in a congregation, and thus 
He can instruct the preacher to say words 
that will suddenly burst like a flaming 
meteor into the dark firmament of some 
soul, revealing all manner of foul, un- 
clean and hateful things. Or, to use a 
Scripture metaphor, the Spirit can put 
such a weapon in the hands of his ser- 
vants that through them God’s Word 
shall be ‘‘ living and active, and sharper 
than any two-edged sword, and piercing 
even to the dividing of soul and spirit, 
of both joints and marrow, and quick 
to discern the thoughts and intents of 
the heart ’’ (Heb. iv. 12, R.V ). 


















much detail two characters in succession, 
the one of a man, the other of a woman, 
and in language the reverse of compli- 
mentary. Mr. Caughey then bade the or- 
iginals to stand up. 
and a woman slowly rose and stood 
trembling before the vast audience, thus 
confessing that their sin had found them 
out. 
enquirers, declaring openly that God 
had, through the preacher, revealed them 
to themselves that day. 


After a pause a man 


After the service they remained as 


Well does the Holy Spirit understand 


Once more, when the breath of God 


has swept like a storm over the Church, 
it not only brings much, but it carries 
away much. 
has it swept away the full written manu- 


How often in great revivals 


script by which the preacher has been 
limited, and in which he has been un- 
consctously trusting. As such movements 
bring out men as preachers, who never 
thought they could preach, so they often 
bestow on men who have occupied the 
pulpit for years a confidence which en- 
courages them to speak extempore, as- 


sisted, perhaps, by brief notes, which 


foster their ideas and do not fetter them. 
Pentecostal times tend to bring back 
Pentecostal methods. One of those meth- 
ods was certainly extemporaneous address. 
And when the Spirit’s baptism of power 
comes to the individual preacher, it very 
commonly inclines him to give up read- 
ing his written sermon. And this is not 
not wonderful, for it renders more im- 
mediately available at the moment of 
utterance such treasures of thought as he 
actually possesses, and not seldom gives 
him ideas which are fresh to himself. This 
enlargement of the thought fund, which 
can be drawn upon by the minister in the 
presence of the people, is due partly to 
the Spirit helping memory and quickening 
feeling into an intensity, which of itself 
ministers to the energy of thought, and 
partly also to the annihilation of that self- 
consciousness and fear of man which de- 
prive the mind of its full productive- 
ness. 

When I was an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge University, I had ample opportun- 
ities of observing the powerlessness of 
mere intellect in the spiritual realm ; how 
little men of intellectual light and lead. 
ing could do of themselves to enlighten 
human souls, and to lead them to Christ. 
And in my vacations I learned the great 
companion lesson, for I used occasion- 








[Tenth mo, 





ally to attend the chapel of a young 
Baptist minister at King’s Cross, London, 
whose ministry, unadorned by learning 
or eloquence, but gifted with the im- 
measurably greater power of the Holy 
Ghost, was a channel of salvation to 
hundreds of persons. 
ject lesson of weakness in strength, and 
of strength in weakness, impress upon 
me afresh that the Holy Ghost is the in- 
dispensable factor in Gospel preaching. 


Thus did this ob- 
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Prepared by a Committee of the Alumni 
Association. 
Coates. 

Price, $4. 


Philadelphia: Porter & 


1892. Large 8vo., pp. 732. 


Several classes of readers will find this 


book interesting. Old Haverford students 
will be carried back, by its record, to 
their early days; and their children and 
grandchildren may take some share in 
their revived associations. 
other cfficers, past and present, and those 
connected with them, will have similar 
reasons for enjoying these personal and 
local anna's. 
satisfaction with which the managers and 
many other liberal benefactors may con- 
template, upon these pages, the fruit of 
their generous care and liberality ; without 
which Haverford College could never 


Professors and 


Nor much less will be the 


have lived for half a century. 

Educators who are elsewhere engaged, 
and those who may be called patrons of 
education, may find in this history much 
that isinstructive tothem. The record will 
be in some sort unique, as that of. a de- 
nominational school, with very modest 
and plain beginnings, which has grown to 
a college with a Faculty of twenty-one 
members, and with property and en- 
dowment, present and pros ective, equal 
to nearly two million dollars. 

Students of the history of the Society 
of Friends, in regard to its social traditions 
and usages, may note much that is cu- 
rious in this history. From the time 
well remembered by the present writer 
and his contemporaries, when winter caps, 
and coats with turn-down collars, were 
forbidden to Haverford students, when 
jewsharps were contraband, and Shak- 
speare was excluded from the library, 
to the present, many transitions, not rapid 
but remarkable, have occurred. It is a 
problem in religious sociology, to deter- 
mine how much of the essence of Qua- 
kerism, to conserve which was a govern- 
ing aim of the ‘‘ guarded education ’”’ for 
which Haverford was founded, has sur- 
vived. We leave this problem for the 
present ; content with the hope that, as 
compared with other colleges, Haverford 
now offers to the sons of Friends a safer 
religious and mora| atmosphere than Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia or the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Written as it has been by seventeen dif- 
ferent collaborators, this History resem- 
bles in a manner the region in which the 
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College is placed ; it is ‘* rolling ground ;"’ 
with ups and downs of thought, topics 
and styles. This is picturesque ; avoiding 
monotony. As a difficult kind of book 
to make up, we count it, on the whole, a 
‘decided success. The Editor, Philip C. 
‘Garrett, and his chief Assistant, Howard 
Comfort, are entitled to great credit for 
skill and patient labor in co ordinating the 
contributions of the several authors, and 
thus making a coherent history. No more 
repetition occurs than belongs to different 
aspects of the same subjects. 

That such a book should be faultless is 

mot to be expected. Many individual 
lives and characters are dealt with ; most- 
ly with delicacy and fairness. While the 
juvenile tendency towards ‘ idolizing ” a 
favorite instructor has not been quite al- 
ways escaped, and the foibles of profes- 
sors and officers are at times made occa- 
sions for amusing anecdotes, a tone of 
charity pervades the narrative, almost 
throughout. We miss from among the 
number of full page portraits that ot John 
M. Whitall ; who was for many years an 
active and useful manager, and, like his 
son, James Whitall, a very liberal bene- 
factor ot the College. More prominent 
mention also might properly have been 
made of the thirteen years of faithtul and 
efficient service, through often trying and 
critical times, of Professor John H. Dil- 
lingham. A graduate of Harvard, well 
read not only in classical studies but also 
in Biblical and general religious literature, 
as Professor of Moral and Political Sci- 
ence Professor Dillingham did good work 
for ten years; following three years of 
instruction given by him in Greek and 
Latin. More arduous:still was his duty 
for a number of years as Superintendent, 
in charge of the discipline of the College. 
His exemplary Christian manhood, with 
gentle firmness always on the side of right, 
even if to his own disadvantage, there is 
ground for the belief that no officer, 
from 1865, when he entered the College, 
to 1878 when he left it, contributed more 
to the religious and moral welfare of the 
students of Haverford than John H. Dil- 
lingham. This testimony from one who has 
had ample opportunity to form an opin- 
ion concerning that part of the college 
history, seems appropriate, because the 
nature of this book has involved the con- 
sideration of many living as well as de- 
ceased professors and others connected 
with the College. 

Recent alumni will enjoy more, proba- 
bly, than older ones, the not inconsider- 
able number of pages given to the details 
ot cricket, football and baseball matches. 
Those pages do not, however, more than 
represent the proportion of interest pre- 
vailing of late years at Haverford, in in- 
tercollegiate athletic contests. 

Older, if not younger, alumni may read 
with regret a few of the reminiscences of 
the ‘' ways of the undergraduate,’’ during 
a comparatively late period, which do not 
look well in print. Especially is this true 
of a meteorological performance in 1885-6. 
Still, the book contains less that can 

wound sensitive minds than might have 


been anticipated, considering how much, 
and how varied, ground has been covered 
by its writers. 


buildings, landscape scenery, and por- 
traits, enrich this volume. 
tute a marked element in its value ; espe- 
cially to the immediate constituency of 
Haverford. No parts of the work appear 
to the present writer to have so much per- 
manent worth, as the Introduction, by 
the Editor, Poilip C. Garrett, the chapter 
on Education in the Society of Friends 
by James Wood, and the concluding chap- 
ter on ‘* Haverford at Sixty,’’ by Presi- 
dent Isaac Sharpless. We will conclude 
this notice by citing the last paragraphs of 
that chapter : 





More than a hundred ergravings, of 


They consti- 


‘¢ What will Haverford develop into in 


the future? He would be a rash man 
who would attempt to answer definitely 
this question; and yet they who are 
shaping its present must have some ideal 
toward which they desire to work. Per- 


haps this ideal may be summarized some- 
what as follows; Haverford aspires to be 


a place which will supply the condi- 


tions for the best mental, physical and 
spiritual development of the individual 
student. It is not aiming to rival in 
numbers any other institution. We have 
faith the college will grow, but we would 
make it meritorious first, and large after- 
wards. We would study the conditions 
under which the greatest and most useful 
men are produced, and, one by one, 
gather them together. We do not wish 
to forget any side of the developing map. 
There seems to be no fear for his physique 
in our healthy location, regular life and 
sanitary arrangements. A careful selec- 
tion of great scholars and inspiring teach- 
ers must look after his mind. His char- 
acter must be built up by forceful men, 
and this trartt must count heavily in the 
selection of Professors; and his religious 
life must be fostered—it cannot be crea- 
ted—by surroundings and influences which 
make for reverence and spirituality, and a 
belief in and dependence upon Divine 
assistance. 

‘* All the different elements of college 
life must be welded together in strong 
feliow-feeling. The officers and students 
must have their proper influence on each 
other, and keep each other alert and 
growing. Vigor must be thrown into 
every phase of intellectual and athletic 
life, and there raust be no room for either 
libertinism or mere dilettanteism. Lib- 
erality and broad thinking must prevail ; 
all that is best in contemporary literature 
and thought must pass before our view. 
Earnest advocacy of what is good and 
right and true must become a duty, and 
the men who go out from Haverford must 
contain a large proportion of real reform- 
ers. 

‘¢ A state of things approximating this 
ideal need not be relegated to the very 
distant future. With the continued as- 
sistance of Managers, alumni and Facul- 
ty, another decade ought to show for 
Haverford as much progress as the pre- 
ceding six combined.’’ 











RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Kate NEWELL, Sarah Barker and Mary 


E. Greene, who have been in the New 
York Training School for Deaconesses for 
the past two years, were recently ordain- 
ed Deaconesses by Bishop Potter, at Grace 
Church, New York. Their work will be 
among the East Side tenement houses. 


WHETHER or not the attempt of the 


Presbyterians to revise the Westminster 
Confession has lent any influence to the 
movement to secure the abolition of the 
Thirty nine Articles of the Episcopal 
Church by its General Convention, it is 
certain that such a movement is being 
made ;—with what result remains to be 
seen. 
to the Apostles’ Creed is all that is re- 
quired of the laity. 
have to yield their assent to the Articles, 
to which, however, custom has given them 
the privilege of awarding a different in- 
terpretation—they can be construed as 


It is well known that subscription 


The clergy, though, 


Augustinian or Arminiaa, as one chooses ; 


and the reader need not wonder at the 
variant interpretations, for no less a mind 


than Cardinal Newman when Augustinian 
wrote ‘‘ Tract No. go’’ to show that in 
spite of their assumed Protestant charac- 
ter, they could be interpreted as not con- 
tradictory to the Catholic religion, but 
though its interpretation does not make 
the stir to-day that it did fifty years ago, 
it is felt that he strained a point to make 
out his case, and it would be said now 
that he was more ingenious than ingenu- 
ous in his exposition. The simple fact is, 
literally interpreted, the Thirty-nine Arti- 
cles have become valueless as arbitrary 
statements of belief—just as the West- 
minster Confession has. Not that the 
substance does not remain, but that the 
constructive work is imperfect, and does - 
not express the real conditions of the 
thinkers of to-day.—Chrisiian at Work. 


A SISTER WRITES :—‘‘ Now is the time 
to sow the seed in dear old France. I 
wonder more of the good people who 
have been feeding so at Keswick and oth- 
er Holiness Conventions do not cross the 
Channel and give out a little of the bless- 
ing to their starving neighbors. So many. 
speak French who cannot go abroad to 
heathen lands.” We cannot give any 
satisfactory answer. The Continent is our 
Samaria, and comes before ‘‘ the ends of 
the earth” in the Master’s marching or- 
ders tous. The spiritual needs of France 
are geuerally known, but the greatness of 
present opportunity is little realized.— 
The Christian. 


PunpITa RamaBal.—The following is 
her own statement of her faith, as it was 
given to an inquirer and printed in 1887 : 

‘*I meet good Baptists, Methodists, 
Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, and each 
one tells me something different about the 
Bible. So it seems to m> better to go 
there myself and fiad the best [can. Aad 
there I find Christ the Saviour of the 
world, and to him I give my heart. I 
was baptized when in England, and I 
commune with all Christian people who 
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All duties were a law to him, 

From which he never swerved or bent ; 
And things that daunted other men, 

To him a firmer purpose lent. 


His was no narrow, cringing life, 

Bound down by dogma, caste, or creed ; 
Beyond all forms of selfish strife, 

He saw the depths of human need, 


O, Church! Thy council fires grow dim, 
Because his voice is silent now ; 

The old-time Faith, kept strong in him, 
May perish on a scion’s brow. 


Then sleep, great Quaker of the West, 
Beside thine own fair stream and wood; 
While angels chant above thy rest 
New anthems for the wise and good. 


Elwood D. Allen, Earlham Class of ’87, 
gives an account of the main incidents in 
B. C. Hobbs’ life; and in its editorial 
columns the Zar/hamite honors him as 
one of Earlham’s greatest men. With the 
passing away within so short a time of 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Barnabas C. 
Hobbs and Thomas Chase, the Society of 
Friends in America, especially in its edu- 
cational fields, has suffered unusually great 
losses. 


The Y. M. and Y. W. C A.’s, and 
their relations to the social life of Earlham 
students, are recognized as coming to be 
permanent and indispensable factors in 
college influence. 


On the evening of Ninth mo. 17th the 
opening reception was given by these asso- 
Ciations to new students. It was the great- 
est success of the kind that the Earlham 
world has known. The conditions, among 
which were the recently and- elegantly 
equipped Association parlor, a large and 
earnest membership, and an appreciative 
company of new students, made it such. 
Special pains were taken on the part of 
the committee to introduce the new stud- 
ents and to make them feel at home. 


JosEPH J. NEAvE expected to leave Eng- 
land at the end of Ninth month for his 
religious engagements in Russia. Whilst 
expressing no clear views of his service 
after leaving Petersburg, he believed his 
work there would lie mainly with those in 
authority on behalf of the extension of 
greater freedom in matters of conscience. 
—London Friend. 


THEOPHILUS WALDMEIER, in a letter to 
the Women’s Foreign Missionary Associa- 
tion of Friends of Philadelphia, dated 
Brumana, Mt. Lebanon, Seventh mo., 
1892, informs that “‘ We have very much 
to do just now in a village called Babdat, 
where 400 souls left the Roman Catholic 
church and have joined us.» We have 
opened a school for them and have every 
First day a meeting for worship with 
them. 


Puiny Fry requests mention to be made 
of his change of address, from Albion, 
Towa, to Muscatine, Iowa. 





PRAYER is the Christian’s vital breath, 
The Christian’s native air; 

His watch-word at the gates of death ; 

He enters heaven by prayer. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 
Lgsson vi. Eleventh mo. 6, 1892. 
PETER DELIVERED FROM PRISON. 
Acts xii. 1—17. 

Go.tpen Text.—The angel of the Lord encampeth 
round about them that fear him and delivereth them, 
Ps, xxxiv. 7. 

1. Now about that time. About the 
time when the last lesson closed, but some- 
what earlier, as the famine spoken of in 
chapter xi. 28 ‘‘did not begin in Judea 
till after the death of Herod.” —A/ford. 
Herod the king. This was Herod Agrippa 
I—yrandson of Herod the Great. Stretch- 
ed forth his nands to vex certain of the 
church. ‘* He arrested and scourged (for 
this is doubtless the meaning) certain 
nameless but prominent members of the 
Christian sect.’’—Schaff. 


2. And he killed James. See Matt. iv. 
21; xx. 23. Note the briefness of this 
record, yet James the brother of John was 
the first of the Apostles to suffer martyr- 
dom and the only one whose martyrdom 
is recorded in the New Testament. He 
had been one of the favored three admit- 
ted to the death-chamber of Jairus’ daugh- 
ter (Mark v. 37), to the Mount of Trans- 
figuration (Matt. xvii. 1), and to the 
agony in the garden. Matt. xxvi. 37 ’?— 
Peloubet. He was surnamed by Christ 
**« Boanerges.’’ ‘Son of thunder.’”’ He 
and John had asked to sit on either side 
of their Lord in His expected kingdom 
(Matt. xx. 20-24) and He had then fore- 
told that they should drink of His cup of 
suffering. Strange that of the two so 
closely united one brother should be cut 
off at the very commencement, as it were, 
of his work, whilst the other remained far 
on into the century, probably outliving all 
his fellow apostles. Yet both fulfilled the 
will of the Master. Note also the con- 
trast; James killed ;—Peter delivered ; 
yet James no less than Peter was really 
delivered—the gate of death became to 
him the gate of life. See Rev. ii. 7, 17; 
iii. 5, 12, 243 vii. 13-17. 

3- And because he saw it pleased the 
Jews. Josephus in his history speaks of 
this Herod as ‘‘ desiring to please, and 
finding his life in praise’’ His power de- 
pended mostly on the favor of others— 
—the Roman Emperor and bis own sub. 
jects. He proceeded further to take Peter 
also. Peter having returned from Joppa. 
He was at this time the most prominent 
man in the church and had recently been 
instrumental in opening the door of the 
kingdom to the Gentiles. Zhen were the 
days of unleavened bread. ‘It was not 
lawful, according to strict Jewish notions 
to execute criminals during religious fes- 
tivals.’’—Professor Lindsay. 

4. He kept him in prison. ‘‘ Probably 
in the tower of Antonia, near the temple.”’ 
—Schaf. Four quaternions of soldiers. 
‘¢ Each watch of the night was committed 
to four soldiers; to two of them the pri- 
soner was chained ;_ the other two formed 
the first and second guards of verse 10, 
over the door of the chamber and the 
outer door of the building.”—A/ord. 
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Intending after Easter. ** After’ the Pass- 
over.”’ Rev. Ver. ' 

5. Peter therefore was kept in prison. 
The contrast is drawn between Peter in 
prison and the church praying for him. 
The powers of earth and heaven arrayed 
in battle. Herod with his dungeons and 
executioners and the disciples with God’s. 
power at their command. Prayer was 
made without ceasing. A\l through the 
Passover week; and apparently by night 
as well as by day (see verse 12) they pray- 
ed. ‘‘Their central point of meeting seems 
to have been at the house of Mary the 
mother of Mark (verse 12) and there may 
have been a continual gathering at this 
place of the saints, while the individuals. 
composing the meeting were continually 
changing.’’—Peloubet. See II Cor. i. 
11; Eph. v.18; ’L Thes.v.17 They 
must have prayed for his deliverance for 
that came as the answer, but doubtless 
they also prayed that he might be strength- 
ened and sustained and that God might 
be glorified through him whether by life 
or death. 

6. When Herod would have brought 
him forth. The last night had come and 
no deliverance yet. Zhe same night Peter 
was sleeping. ‘See Ps. 3. 5, noting the 
circumstances in which it was written.’’— 
Peloubet. ‘‘ His sleep was the triumph of 
faith.”"—Arnot. ‘‘I question whether 
Herod who imprisoned him, slept half so 
soundly.”—- Burkitt. Bound with two 
chains. One to each soldier. 

7. Behold the angel of the Lord came 
upon him. Rev. Ver., ‘stood by him.”’ 
See Acts v.19. And a ight shined in the 
prison. Rev. Ver., ‘*in the cell.” The 
light from the angelic presence. Compare 
Luke ii. 9. It was still dark night, though 
day was about to dawn. Peter must have 
been delivered during the fourth watch, 
some time between three and six o'clock, 
for he was not missed by the guards till 
sunrise, about six o’clock (see verse 18), 
probably the first time they were changed 
after his escape. And he smote Peter on 
the side and raised him up ‘* Rather 
roused him up. The verb indicates that 
he awoke him from his sleep, but not that 
he helped him to arise.’"—Camébridge 
Bible. And his chains fell off. Thus he 
was released from the two soldiers who 
guarded him. 

8. Gird thyself, &c. Just aroused from 
sleep, Peter naturally needed these de- 
tailed instructions, and they served to 
quiet his surprise and to steady his mind. 

9. And wist not that it was true. He 
still seemed to dream—in fact, he was so 
completely under the influence of the angel 
that, as in a dream, he was incapable of 
governing his own actions. Compare 
Acts x. 3, 17; Xi. 5. 

10. They came unto. the iron gate. 
‘‘ The gate was large, massive, and two- 
leaved, built of heavy timber, plated with 
iron.”’"—Addott. Acts xvi. 26. Forth- 
with the angel departed from him. “* Ex-- 
traordinary dealings of providence con- 
tinue no longer than they are necessary.’” 
— Starke. 

11. Now when Peter was come to him- 
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seif. See Luke xv.17. Zhe Lord hath 
sent his angel. Ps. xxxiv. 7; Dan. iii. 
38; vi. 22; Heb.i. 14 And hath de- 
4ivered me out of the hand of Herod. Job 
v. 19; Ps. xxxili. 19, 19; xxxiv. 22; xli. 
2; cxvii. ro. 

12. And when he had considered the 
thing. He was in no undue haste, but 
took time to decide what he ought to do. 
Te came to the house of Mary, &c. It is 
possible that this was the same house in 
which our Lord ate the last supper, for 
scholars are of opinion that sha¢ was the 
house of John Mark. Zhe mother of 
John. John Mark. See Acts xv. 37. 
‘*John is his Hebrew name, and Mark 
{Ma:cus) his Latin name. He was a 
‘cousin of Barnabas (so ‘ nephew’ should 
read in Col. iv. 10),and the author of the 
Gospel according to Mark, and was after- 
wards a close friend of Peter, from whom 
he is belived to have received his subject 
matter. I Pet. v.13. Where many were 
gathered together praying. Acts xii. 5. 
13. As Peter knocked at the door of the 
gate. ‘*The small outside door that 
formed the entrance from the street into 
the court or area where the house was.’’— 
Gloag. Came to hearken. As was the 
custom before opening. 

14. And when she knew Peter's voice 
she opened not the gate for gladness. 
Clearly she believed at once that it was 
indeed Peter, but her eagerness to share 
the good news made her forget to let 
him in. 

15. But they said... thou art mad. 
Not so with the rest. Their unbelief is 
mot, however, necessarily a proof that they 
had not expected an aaswer more on or- 
dinary lines. Herod might release Peter. 
Again, they had prayed for Peter to be 
sustained in his trial, and this would have 
seemed the most probable answer. Jf is 
his angel. See Matt. xviii. 10; Heb. i. 
14. This belief in guardian angels was 
«common to the Greeks and Romans as 
‘well as to the Jews. 2 

16. But Peter continued knocking. 
‘The day was already dawning, and he 
“was in danger of discovery. 

17. But he beckoning unto them, &c. 
‘He checked their astonished exclamations 
on account of the necessity for haste. Go 
shew these things to James. Another 
_James, the brother or cousin of our Lord, 
and author of the Epistle of James. He 
departed. We know but little more of 
Peter’s movements, though he lived many 
years longer. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. God’s deiiverances come in various 
ways—John the Buptist, Stephen, James, 
“Christ Himself were suffered to die, and 
yet were delivered from sin or terror. The 
wrath of man shall praise Him, the re- 
amainder He will restrain. 

2. Notice the power and necessity of 
prayer. The prayer here was united— 
‘unceasing, earnest, and it prevailed against 
-all the power of Herod. 

3. Peter, trusting in God, could sleep 
speacefully on the night before his trial. 
. So God keeps His own. 
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INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, 


Continued from page 187. 


The first devotional meeting of the Yearly 
Meeting proper assembled at 8.30 A. M., 
Fourth-day morning, Ninth mo, 28. 


“« Showers of Blessing ” was sung, followed 
by prayer, simply and direct, voiced by 
Amos Kenworthy. 

A short Scripture lesson, with some for- 
cible remarks and exhortation followed, by 
Elwood O, Ellis. We should be filled with the 
love of God so that we shall be able to draw 
copiously from the wells of salvation. Earn- 
est supplication followed, by Chas. Tibbets, 
Elwood Scott and othefs, that the windows 
of heaven may be opened and an abundant 
blessing poured down upon thisassembly and 
the whole Yearly Meeting. Brother Tibbets 
felt that this initial session should be largely 
one of prayer. He would call attention to 
the precious promise: My God shall fulfil 
every need of yours by Christ Jesus, Our 
sweetest satisfaction and our pathways of joy 
are always on the line of giving up entirely 
to God—committing all our temporal inter- 
ests as well into His hands—such a conse- 
cration is the only road to success and gen. 
uine contentment. Have many Christians 
thus come tothe point of taking in the text 
as a totality? Our own willings are in con- 
flict with the will of God, hence He cannot 
fulfil every need. Shall we not reverse this 
by putting ourselves fully into His care? 

Dr, Thomas deprecated the idea that the 
Lord wants to make us as uncomfortable as 
possible. This is not true. Some of us want 
to give a better testimony. There are of 
course some things He wants us to give up 
for our good, We want to hear the voice of 
praise in our meetings, but He wants us to 
praise Him in and by our daily actions, Are 
we willing to go out when the Lord may 
send, and equally to stay in the position we 
are in and rejoice? Have we learned tocall 
nothing common or unciean ? 

More than fifty voiced their feelings, and 
all stood as by a common impulse and 
praised God from whom all blessings flow. 

At 10 o'clock the assembly settled into 
stillness, and prayer was made for a blessing 
on the transactions of the Yearly Meeting 
proper—for the Clerks and for the body, that 
we may all be in our places, with restraining 
grace as well as constraining love. 

A few opening remarks were made by the 
Nestor of this Yearly Meeting, Francis W. 
Thomas, which are ’always weighty and to 
the point. He desired that all should be 
drawn logether in love and in the power of 
God 


Robert W. Douglas spoke feelingly of the 
many veterans of the past who are gone, al- 
luded to those who are laboring at home, 
but desire to be here, and asked that they 
shall be remembered. Some others spoke 
of the bond of brotherly love that does and 
ought to bind us together. 

William Coffin spoke of his joy at being 
here again at this place, where he was born. 
He spoke of the grand old man who stood 
like a rock in those. days when schism came 
to the church, but rejoiced in the belief that 
the church now has a larger spiritual life than 
ever before. He alluded to the fact that 
only afew are left as a link with the past, 
viz., Levi Jessup and Francis W. Thomas— 
followed by impressive prayer by the former, 

The Clerks at the desk are Elwood O. 
Ellis, Charles A. Francisco and Owen S, 
Henley. At 11 o‘clock the Clerk read the 
opening minute for the transaction of busi- 
ness, . 

The following minutes were read for min- 
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isters and members from other Yearly Meet- 
ings: Charles E Tibbets, of California; Dr, 
Richard H. Thomas, of Baltimore; Elias 
Jessup, of Oregon; Luther B, Gordon, of 
Califernia; Edward C. Young, of Ohio; 
Obadiah Chace, of New England, accompa- 
nied by his wife, Mary S. Chase, an Elder; 
Joseph John Chappel, of Western; Aaron B, 
Talbert, of Minneapolis; Samuel Rogers, of 
Canada, Elder; Wm. H. Coffin, Elder, and 
his wife, Sarah W. Coffin, of California; 
Lewis Ong and his wife, Elders, of Ohio; 
Laura Pim, of Ohio: Sarah P, Morrison, of 
Indianapolis; Daniel Drew, of Southland, 
Arkansas, 

The Clerk in a few well chosen words hear- 
tily welcomed these ministers, which were 
fully endorsed by the meeting. 

William Coffin recalled how Daniel Drew, 
near twenty years ago, was recorded a min- 
ister in the face of the Yearly Meeting, and 
welcomed him now to our midst, Brother 
Drew is a colored man. Hes a thorough 
Christian and a consistent Friend and an 
efficient laborer in the Master's vineyard. 

The following committee was appointed 
to prepare and produce returning minutes 
for this Friend, viz., Levi Jessup, Daniel 
Lawrence, Joseph Moore, E. B. Ratcliff, 
Isaac Elliott, Clarkson H. Parker. 

Committees were also appointed to look 
after the Gospel meetings; also to prepare 
Essays of Epistles, 

Fourth-day P. M.—The first Joint Session, 
—The Divine blessing was invoked by R. 
W. Douglas. The room was filled with in- 
terested Friends. The London General Epis- 
tle was read and directed to b= printed with 
the minutes. Coming to us from the oldest 
Yearly Meeting in the world it is pregnant 
with rich spiritual influence, said F., W. 
Thomas, 

The Central Book and Tract Committee 
made their forty-second annual report, read 
by T. Nicholson. Taey have published a 
tract of sixty pages, giving extracts from 
early Friends’ writings on the subject of 
water baptism. One million pages have been 
distributed during the last year, making a 
grand total of 59,000,000 pages. One hun- 
dred and forty dollars have been received by 
the committee. Joseph Dickinson, who has 
had charge of the distribution for a quarter 
of a century past, enforced the good in the 
use and scattering of these leafiets. R. W. 
Douglas deprecated the idea that we stand 
in the apologetic attitude before the world 
because of our views of Christian doctrines, 
He had no apolozy to make for believing in 
birthright membership, women's ministry, the 
anti war view, the immediate perceptible in- 
fluence of the Holy Spirit on the heart. F. 
W. Thomas followed with an earnest plea 
for loyalty to the church and a use of its 
literature. The work and report were ap- 
proved, 


The report of the Central Committee on 
Peace was then read, which included a print- 
ed report of the general association, They 
have paid an indebtedness and have done 
much active work, Have distributed 67,000 
tracts ; 4000 copies of the Christian Arbitrator 
and Messenger of Peace have been printed 
monthly. The outlook is hopeful, both in 
reifrence to the growth of a belief in arbi- 
tration and peace and the open door for our 
own work, 


Their total receipts during the year were 
$1964.83. On hand, $69.15. Dr. R. H. 
Thomas, President of the Central Associa- 
tion, spoke in detail. Then launching on the 
great doctrine of Peace, he felt a shame man- 
tling his cheek that Friends have been ad- 
vocating it for 200 years, and yet that it 
should be still called a Friends’ doctrine 
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rather than a Christian doctrine. So then 
if the Lord has given us a light on this 
subject, we are bound to carry it to 
others and they are ready to be convinced 
and receive light on this great Christian doc- 
trine of Peace. The report was satisfactory 
and a nominating committee was appointed 
to bring forward names for a new committee, 
A collection amounting to $35.12 was taken 
up for this work, 

The evening gospel meeting was large and 
very interesting ; being an occasion of earn- 
est gospel teaching by Dr, Thomas and 
others. 

Fifth-day Morning 8 30.—The third session 
of the meeting of ministers and elders as- 
sembled. While persons were gathering, 
“He Leadeth Me” was sung. After a few 
prayers, Amos Kenworthy asked, what is the 
fruit of the church? Is it not converts? 6th 
of Romans says that we bring fruit into holi- 
ness. How can we bring forth the fruit if 
we have not been sanctified? Whenever 
the meeting of ministers and elders preach 
holiness then there will be the fruit—conver 
sion of sinners, 

The clerk suggested that without organi- 
zation our preaching would be a rope of 
sand, and that there is a place for all to 
work. All is not an eye nor an ear—the 
whole is tempered together as a body. 

R. W. Douglas explained that he has loved 
all things old fashioned, and personally he 
loved the Society of Friends rather the 
Friends’ church. He believed that all the 
questions of reform are a necessary part of 
our duties as Christians, We should be care- 
ful not to get too narrow and exalt the word 
at the expense of the spirit, or the spirit at 
the expense of the word, 

Alfred Brown agreed with Dr. Clark; that 
the first necessity is the sanctification of the 
preacher—but after that comes in the doc- 
trinal teaching in detail. Broadly take in and 
preach the whole gospel. Calvin W, Pritch- 
ard: The preacher should declare the truth 
and not preach himself by reiterating, ‘‘I be- 
lieve,” “I believe.” 

The Business Session was opened by sing- 
ing, “All Hail the Power of Jesus Name,” 
and after a short silence M. M. Binford 
voiced prayer. 

The delegates reported that they were 
united in proposing the name of Elwood O. 
Ellis for clerk, C, A. Francisco and Owen S. 

Henley, as assistants, and David Sutton for 
announcement clerk; all of which were fully 
united with and they were appointed, 

The clerk referred to the fact that one year 
ago a similar minute was made by one who 
has since gone to his long home—Allen 
Terrell. He then feelingly alluded to his 
character and work, which was supplemented 
by Allen Jay, F. W. Thomas and A. C, Hatha- 
way. The general feeling was embalmed ina 
memorial minute. Credentials were read for 
‘George N. Hartley and wife of Oregon. A 
committee was appointed to bring forward a 
name instead of J. M. Barrett, now of Wil. 
mington Yearly Meeting, trustee of this Year- 
ly Meeting. 

The fortieth annual report of the White’s 
Indiana Manual Labor Institute was then 
read, 

There was a very interesting and profitable 
series of remarks drawn out by the report— 
much of reminiscence as to its early history, 
and the difficulties of our committee. There 
has always been a steady improvement upto 
the present time, and now that of this year 
was especially favorable. A minute of satis- 
faction with the report and labors of the com- 
Mittee, and especially commending the faith- 
ful labors of O. H. and M. O. Beilis, the su 

perintendent and matron, 


A committee was appointed to select two 
names to fill the places of the retiring trustees. 

The committee to attend the opening of 
Wilmington Yearly Meeting reported. 

Samuel Rogers, of Canada, was accorded 
a hearing in favor of Pickering College. He 
detailed their difficulties and their needs. 
The indebtedness was $17,000. English 
Friends have paid about $10,000, which 
added to what they have raised at home} 
leaves a balance of $4000 debt. The exist. 
ence of Canada Yearly Meeting is tied up 
with the existence and success of this institu- 
tion, Some have offered their help. 

Luke Woodard, who was several years in 
Canada, endorsed the words of the speaker 
and his brother, who are principal factors in 
the institution and the Yearly Meeting. 

T. Nicholson alluded to the statement that 
they had given g10 apiece for every member 
for the college. Elwood Scott and Allen 
Jay also urged the matter as so important to 
the life of that Yearly Meeting. $226.22 
were subscribed. 

Epistles from London, Dublin, New Eng- 
land and New York were read, 

(To be continued. ) 





RURAL. 


HANDLING THE CcrN Crop. —C. C. 
Hart, of Hartford County, Conn., gives 
his views on this subject as follows in the 
New England Homestead: 

Many claim that the problem of the 
economical handling of the corn crop is 
solved by the introduction of the silo. 1 
have always had a prejudice against feed- 
ing my stock fermented food, and should 
not care to use it in my dairy. Many 
farmers make the serious mistake of 
allowing the corn to stand so long that 
the stalks become hard and woody. 

The right time to cut corn is just be- 
fore the ear glazes over, as then there is 
the most sugar in the stalk. This is a very 
important matter, for if it is not cut about 
the right time stock will refuse to eat a large 
part of it, I try to have my bundles about 
medium size. Let them lie one day to 
wilt, then bind and turn over. My way 
of stacking is about as follows: Set up 
four or five bundles as compactly as pos- 
sible, then draw them together at the top 
by passing a loop of marline twine around 
them, which forms the core of the stack. 
Place a course of bundles around the core, 
and another course against the first. It 
needs three courses to make the stack 
large enough. Take a small rope, 50 feet 
long, and pass it around the stack a little 
over two feet from the ground, and draw 
tight. Take the ball of marline twine, 
which has a loop in one end, and run it 
around the stack close to the rope, and 
fasten it with a tight knot. The same 
operation is repeated about two feet higher 
up. The base of the stack in now com- 
pleted. 

Place a course of bundles around the 
base of the stack, but higher up. The 
last course is kept in place by crowding 
the butts of the bundles partly into the 
under course. The top course is now 
tightly drawn together with the rope, 
same as before. I usually put the first 


band on the uppes.course about two feet 


from the butts. As I work up I place the 
bands closer together. When I get nearly 
to the top, the rope is not needed. In 
this way the stack is brought almost to a 
point, which is bent over. five or six 
inches and firmly fastened down with 
twine. A short ladder will be found 
necessary for finishing off the top. Last 
season I finished off from two to three 
stacks per hour. 

Corn put up in this way is secure from 
rain or snow, and the stacks never blow 
over. At the same time the air circulates 
through them, so that the corn fodder 
cures nicely. A stack will be about ten 
or eleven feet high and eight feet in diam- 
eter. The corn can be left out until early 
winter without injury, or late in the fall 
it can be drawn tothe barn. It is fed 
without husking, two bundles to each cow 
per day, and they do well on it. There 
are three prominent features in this way of 
handling the corn crop which ought to se- 
cure the favorable consideration of pro- 
gressive farmers: First, the fine condition 
of the corn when the stacks are taken 
down; second, the low percentage of 
waste ; third, great economy in the amount 
of labor required. 


CANNING VEGETABLES —The canning 
ot vegetables is an important part of the 
work of August, when Lima beans, corn 
and tomatoes are put up for the winter 
season. While the preparation of fruits 
in a light syrup of sugar is a comparative- 
ly easy matter, it is a difficult affair to can 
vegetables; and so high an authority as 
M. Filopena goes so far as to assert that 
this cannot be done, in the family, in the 
case of peas, Lima beans and corn, which 
are usually cooked in large canneries in 
superheated steam-chests to prepare them 
for canning. But what is accomplished 
in this more rapid manner in the regular 
canneries may be done at home by a con- 
tinuous slow process. 

Fill cans with corn cut and scraped 
from the cob. Pack them as close as you 
can, pressing them down and filling each 
jar to the top. Then put on the top; but 
do not put on the rubbers. Arrange the 
cans in a kitchen boiler on a wooden rack, 
with pieces of straw or kitchen towels be- 
tween them to prevent them knocking to- 
gether. Fill the boiler with cold water up 
to the necks of the cans, put the cover on 
the boiler, and bring the water to the 
boiling point. Let it boil for three hours, 
continuously, adding more boiling water 
when it boils down, ana keeping the cover 
tightly on, except when adding more 
water. When the contents of the cans 
have been cooked in this way for the time 
specified remove them one by one. Put 
on the rubbers, screw down the tops as 
tight as you can, and when they are cold 
screw the tops down again. Wrap each 
in paper and keep them in a cold dark 
place. 

With the best of care corn is a very 
difficult vegetable. to prepare, but for 
some reason or another, if it is put up 
with tomatoes, the acid of the toma- 
toes seems to assist in preserving it. 
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Mix the corn and tomatoes about half 
and half. Stew them together for three- 
quarters of an hour, and fill the cans. 
Season them with salt and pepper as you 
would if the vegetables were to be served 
on the table. This mixture makes a very 
agreeable dish. 

Okra and tomatoes are also stewed in 
the same way before they are canned. 
It seems to us, however, that it is sim- 
pler and easier to cook all vegetables in 
the can. In such a case, put them in the 
can raw, and proceed in the way you 
do in canning corn, but cook them only 
three quarters of an hour instead of three 
hours. Lima beans require to be cooked 
three hours and string beans about an 
hour. 

Considerable trouble is experienced in 
canning asparagus, a vegetable which re- 
quires to be cooked a long time. A 
great many capners prefer to return the 
cans to the boiling water after the rub- 
bers are put on and the vent is closed, 
and cook such vegetables as are trouble- 
some to keep about an hour longer. 
The writer has had perfect success in 
cooking vegetables for canning without 
this last process, but would certainly ad 
vise it if there is any trouble in keeping. 
A frequent cause of vegetables spoiling 
after they have been put in the can arises 
from the fact that they were not per- 
fectly fresh when they were put in the 
can. Decomposition, though in so in- 
cipient a form as not to be noticed, had 
already begun, and it continued after 
the process of canning. ‘Too much stress 
can not be laid upon the fact that vege- 

bles for successful canning must positiv- 
ely be fresh picked. It is perfect wnste of 
time to can such vegetables as corn or 
Lima beans when they are purchased at 
city markets, when, in the necessity of 
the case, they must be somewhat stale, 
and therefore unfit for this purpose. 

When the vegetables are gathered fresh 
from the dew of country fields and are 
canned in a clean kitchen, there need be 
no fear of their spoiling if care is used — 
New York Tribune. 


THE LILY OF THE VALLEY is one of the 
most common and one of the most abused 
flowers, and for these reasons we seldom 
see it in its perfection. Unassuming in its 
characteristics it is content to survive and 
distil its sweet fragrance under the most 
uncongenial circumstances. Consigned, 
as it too often is, to the out-of-the-way 
places, it grows and blooms year after 
year, although overgrown with weeds, in 
close shade and neglected in every way. 
Given even a fair chance this model frag- 
rant flower fills a place no other perennial 
does. Seen as it may be grown with a 
little care and painstaking it is a surprise 
to those who have been accustomed to see 
it only in adversity. 

The lily of the valley loves partial shade 
and responds readily with a wealth of beauti- 
ful flowers to good culture. And its needs 
are not exacting; atop dressing of good 
compost each fall will insure a rich and 
abundant display of flowers. The plants 


may be set either in spring or fall. Give 
them a bed deeply spaded and set the 
roots six to eight inches apart, two inches 
deep. We find no difficulty in the plants 
wintering well, though if the situation is 
an exposed one, where the snow blows off 
io winter, it may be well to cover the bed 
with leaves, straw or any litter, placing 
brush or some light material upon it to 
keep the mulch in place.— Vick’s Maga- 
Zine. 





For Friends’ Review, 


THE COLUMBIAN ANNIVERSARY. 
1492—1892. 





Brave mariner o’er an unknown sea, 
In quest of a far distant world, 
Columbus, in thine honor be 
This day our starry flag unfurled. 


Inspired by faith that other lands 
Must lie beneath an alien sky, 

Nor doubt nor fear with slavish bands 
Could stay thee from thy purpose high, 


When, loosing from a sunny shore, 
Friends bid a tearful, long farewell, 

The moaning wind and ocean roar 
Sounded as ‘twere thy funeral knell ! 


Still, undismayed, hope cheered thee on 
Westward upon the rolling main, 
Beneath the burning tropic sun, 
Till evening drew her shades again, 


And when the long-sought land was near, 
Rang loud the shouts of joy and praise, 
Dispelling every gloomy fear 
That, cloud-like, darkened former days. 


Then dawned bright visions on thy soul 
Of Spain’s dominion and her fame, 

Her added wealth and wide control 
Lasting as is Columbia’s name, 


Empires and thrones may pass away 
Forgotten on Time’s blood-stained page, 
But the New World a brighter day 
Shall know in every coming age. 


Long as the east and western seas 

Shall bound our nation great and free, 
Thy spirit, patient Genoese, 

Shall live in millions yet to be. 


Here may Peace reign in sovereign sway, 
And justly claim her right divine, 
Maintaining, each successive day, 
A record clean and pure as thine. 


JouN COLLINS. 





oo 


A NORTHERN MINISTER was introduced 
to a colored minister, and inquired after 
his work, ‘‘I preaches, sah, on Colonel 
Gordon’s plantation.” ‘How many 
colored people have you there?”’ ‘‘ Well, 
sah, about one hundred and seventy-five.” 
‘And how many have you in the Church?” 
‘*Dat ’pends, sah, altogether on de time 
of year. In the ‘vival times dey’s all 
memb:rs. In de back sliding times dere’s 
nobody members but Uncle Billy and 
old Aunt Katy.’ 





Wuat sinners value I resign ; 

Lord, ’tis enough if thou art mine ; 

I shall behold thy blissful face, 

And stand complete in.righteousness, 





Correspondence. 








Guitrorp Cotxacs, N. C., Tenth mo. sth, 1892,. 
A REPLY. 

I have no wish for discussion except as: 
it may lead to clearer vies of truth. 

A somewhat curt manner may be ex- 
cused for the sake of brevity. 

My first question appeared to be called 
for by the fact that—though the Brother- 
hood obligation specified that it was for 
the purpose of deepenirg spiritual life and 
promoting more helpful relations with our 
fellow-men, and this under a desire to be 
imbued with the Spirit of Christ, to imi- 
tate his example and to be guided by his 
precepts—the editor made all this a su- 
bordinating of our own salvation and that 
of others to benevolent effort for the men- 
tal, physical and social advantage of our 
fellow-men—an addition which has been 
—as I read it—interpolated into the pledge, 
nothing being said in it about such ad- 
vantages. 

In answer to the second question, the 
editor admits, if I understand the lan- 
guage, that one whose purpose it is to live 
in accordance with what is expressed and 
implied in the pledge, cannot be indif- 
ferent to his own salvation or that of 
others. This would have been sufficient 
for me as an answer to both the first and 
second questions. To this admission, 
however, is appended the statement that 
the meaning of the words “ living in the 
Spirit of Christ’? may vary much accord- 
ing to the creed or belief of persons con- 
cerning Christ. So it may, but at the 
same time have far less ambiguity than the 
lengthy and inconsistent creeds which 
have been from time to time put forth, 
and by rack and fagot forced upon the 
world. 

The third question was called forth by 
the words, ‘‘ the Bible, God’s authorized 
text-book’’ and had reference to the whole 
Bible as we now have it. The phrase 
seemed to me to be of the same tendency 
as that which designates the B.ble as the 
word of God—. designation which the 
early Friends were careful to avoid—and 
one which in my belief has been the 
source of untold perplexity, confusion and 
no small amount of what is called infideli- 
ty. It is true that the word ¢vuth in the 
original sentence may, by implication, be 
made to mean Christian or religious truth, 
but it is not, as in the answer, so limited. 
It was this fact and the drift of the phrase 
which led to the question. 

I suppose the editor would hardly think 
it necessary to affirm the literal truth of 
the days of creation, of the age of the 
world as deduced from the genealogies of 
the Old Testament, of the universality of 
the deluge, and to hold that the account. 
of Joshua arresting the sun and moon in 
their courses is not a poetical hyperbole,. 
but a literal fact. Yet fifty years ago the 
man who took this ground would have 
been regarded as wicked and dangerous.. 

Then we might speak of the manner in 
which the Bible, as a whole was made up 
—the difference of translations and of 
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‘books at one time taken as a part of it, at 
another excluded—the Septuagint, as Bar- 
lay says—being highly applauded by 
some of the fathers who decried and ren- 
dered doubtful the Hebrew copy, as in 
many places vitiated and altered by the 
Jews ; others particularly Jerome exalting 
the certainty of the Hebrew and reject- 
ing, even deriding, the history of the Sep 

tuagint, There were also great contests 
as to the books of the New Testament, as 
to the 2d epistle of Peter, the epistle of 
James, the 2d and 3d of John and Reve- 
lations. What of the ‘Christian Con- 
sciousness ” of Luther who utterly reject- 
ed as to its apostolic authorship, the epistle 
of James and pronounced it ‘‘ an epistle 
of straw.’’ It might be further said that 
‘when the texts quoted were written there 
was no such volume as the whole Bible as 
‘we now have it—and though laying no 
particular stress on this fact, that three of 
the texts are from books over which there 
were great contesis. 

While admitting that a conclusion may 
‘be sound, though supported by inconclusive 
argument, the part of the editor’s reply in 
which he expresses surprise at the ques- 
tion, wears to my apprehension very much 
the appearance of a petitio principit. The 
argument from the ‘‘ Christian conscious- 
ness ’’ doubtless has weight, but we have 
seen whither Luther was led by his, and 
aay it not be that this consciousness is not 
precisely what it was in the days of 
Schleiermacher, with whom the phrase 
originated. 

Now let no one, before he has read and 
thoroughly studied Barclay and the early 
Friends on this subject, do himself the 
injustice to suppose that this is an under- 
valuing of the Bible. I wish, moreover, 
to assert my belief that they, in their main 
position in respect of the Scriptures, did 
not go a step further than the truth de- 
manded, and that to style the Book, the 
word of God, or to use other phrases of 
like tendency, is a positive impediment in 
the way of the spread of true, spiritual 
Christianity. | NEREUS MENDENHALL. 





Editor of Friends’ Review:— 


The readers of the Review will doubt- 
less be interested in hearing that the reli- 
gious work among the Indians is pro 
gressing. A meeting is to be regularly 
held at Bluejacket, which makes eighteen 
places for regular meetings, besides a 
number of places where meetings are held 
occasionally... The larger portion of the 
meetings are in the N. E. part of the Ter- 
ritory. Some twenty-five miles west from 
there is Mt. Hussey, J. Hubbard’s new lo- 
cation, and a few other meetings in that vi- 
-Cinity. Another day’s journey west is 
Skiatook. Southwest from there, two 
days’ journey, is the Iowa Station. Some 
twenty-five miles south of there is the 
Kickapoo Station, and then about twenty 
miles southeast of there are Shawneetown 
-and Tecumseh, in the central part of the 
‘Territory. The extreme meetings are 
«about 200 miles apart. 

The report of the missionaries for 
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Eighth month show that eighteen pro- 
fessed conversion, and nine requested for 
membership with Friends. 

Lawrig TATUM. 





From Free Russia. 
A RUSSIAN TRAGEDY. 

We have before us a correspondence 
from one of the infected districts, telling 
the story of noble exertions and deplora- 
ble suspiciousness. The case did not end 
fatally, we are glad to say, but it might 
have done so, and it characterizes the state 
of mind of the peasants, as well as the 
truly terrible position of those who came 
to help them. Sixty miles from Saratov 
there is a village which was severely tried 
during the last famine winter, and which 
would have been nearly starved out but 
for the timely arrival of a lady doctor, 
whose name we had better not mention. 
She settled in the place, founded free 
kitchens, and started relief work, upon 
which she spent all her small fortune— 
about 12,000 roubles. When the cholera 
broke out in Saratov, this lady, expecting 
that the epidemic would surely spread 
through the neighborhood, resolved to 
remain at her post and embark in a new 
fight, more difficult than the fight with 
the famine, and certainly more danger- 
ous. She became very fond of the peo- 
ple, and the peasants showed the most 
friendly feeling toward her. She earnest 
ly hoped that, with the concurrence of 
the people themselves, she would be able 
to help them against the cholera as much 
as she helped them against the famine. 
To prepare the people for the: struggle, 
she resolved to deliver a sort of popular 
lecture upon the preliminary treatment 
of patients and upon the precautions nec- 
essary for the prevention of the disease. 
The local land owner was of one mind 
with her. He lent her a large room, to 
which about 500 peasants from the neigh- 
borhood came. Most of them were her 
friends, and she had often talked with 
them, both in their houses and in public 
places. But this time her explanations 
were received in dead and ominous si- 
lence. As she went on talking about the 
cholera, and mentioned that it was sure 
to appear in their village, being so near, 
she was interrupted with angry exclama- 
tions: ‘‘How do you know that the 
cholera will come to us?” ‘‘It isin God’s 
hands.’’ “Have you had a talk with 
God about it?'’ She tried to explain, 
but it was no use. The uproar became 
general. She was unable to conclude her 
lecture, and the crowd dispersed in great 
disorder. 

The local land-owner constructed, at 
his own expense, a provisory hospital for 
cholera patients, and a big still to supply 
the village with boiled water for drinking. 
Both still and hospital were destroyed the 
same night by the peasants. Sinister ru- 
mors began to circulate in the villages, 
and were reported to the manor through 
the domestic servants. A legend grew up 
among the people. It was confidently 
affirmed by the peasants that the Tzar 
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wanted to distribute the land of the no- 
bility among the peasants, and the nobles 
had resolved to destroy the common folk, 
and to this effect had entered into a con- 
spiracy with the doctors to poison the 
water and everything with cholera poison. 
These wild stories obtained credence, the 
passions of the people were aroused, and 
the worst consequences were to be feared. 
The lady doctor was advised to leave the 
place secretly to avoid being killed by the 
infuriated, panic-sticken people. 

Her host, the land-owner, sent her to 
a small hut in the wood, upon his hunting 
grounds, under the escort of two domes- 
tic servants, who all the while were in a 
terrible fright. They were afraid of her, 
lest she should *‘ poison’’ them in some 
mysterious way, and of the~ peasants, lest 
they should discover their retreat and kill 
them in a body. 

After a day spent in this seclusion, the 
lady doctor was taken in the night to the 
railway station and left for Moscow— 
‘*with what feelings it is easier to imagine 
than describe,’’ our correspondent con- 
ee eee oe ee eee 

Wild passions are unchained, and acts 
are committed which would be a disgrace 
to the darkest epochs of the middle ages: 
Several doctors have been murdered in 
the province of Saratov; one of them 
was burned in a sack saturated with par- 
affin. Such cases are rare, and we do not 
hear of them of late. But is there any- 
thing so unspeakably horrible for a friend 
of the people as the possibility of such a 
fate staring one in the face? Yet the 
boundless devotion of the Russian men 
and women stood even this dire test. 

We learn from the telegrams that when 
the medical department made an appeal 
for volunteers, in one week 300 persons 
presented themselves, mostly women and 
girls, some of them belonging to the 
most wealthy families. Before such self- 
denial as this, admiration is mute and 
wonder alone can speak. It is impossi- 
ble that so much love should be unable to 
overcome prejudices, no matter how in- 
veterate; and there are signs that, to 
some extent, this has already been done. 





For Friends’ Review. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





The jewels of his life are fine, 
A deathless and unfaltering trust ; 
We never can forget the line, 
‘“‘That somehow, somewhere, 
must,” 


meet we 


His faith’s pure sunlight breaks the gloom 
That presses on our waning powers : 

Its glory half illumes the tomb ;— 
His own uplifting faith is ours. 


We vainly ask why lives well spent 
Should cease to bless in earthly ways ; 
With hope we leave “ the low green tent ” 

In bright September’s golden days. 
M., T. SWAIN, 


Nantucket, Mass. 





Wait on the Lord ; be of good courage, 
and he shall st:engthen thy heart. Psalm 
27: 14. 
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From The Christian Worker. 
“LITTLE CHILDREN KEEP ‘YOUR- 
SELVES FROM IDOLS.”’ 


ENGLISH NOMENCLATURE. ars at Berlin, at Paris at the College de : 


r France and the Sorbonne. He became in 
i . he epoca me ’ nae _ oe 1855 Professor of Philology and Classical 
ee ae ee je sameric Literature at Haverford College, Pa., and 
says ‘‘ ticket « ffize,’’ the Englishman SayS | was chosen its President in 1875. When he 
‘* booking office.’’ The American says | went to Havertord the President said of him 
‘* baggage,”’ the Englishman says ‘‘lug- | that he was not only the first scholar in his. 
gage.’ The American says ‘‘I guess,’’ | Class, but the first in his period at the college, 
the Englishman says “I fancy.’’ The He resigned in 1886 his Presidency of Haver- 
American says ‘crackers’? the English. ford owing to failing health. The trustees. 

eee * Th ‘hana of the college say that the reputation of the 
man — biscuits. ee AmericaD college as a nursery of sound learning, and 
says ‘‘checkers,’’ the Englishman says | jts promise of greater usefulness in the future, 
‘‘draughts.” The American says ‘‘yeast.’’ | are largely due to the labors and influence of 
the Englishman says ‘‘ barm’’ The Amer- _ Thom s Chase. He was a member of the 
ican calls the close of the meal ‘‘ dessert,’ | American company of revisers of the trans. 
the Englishman calls it ‘: sweets.” The lation of the New Testament. He was the 
American says “‘sexton,’”” the Englishman senior editor of Chase and Stuart's classical 
says ‘‘doorkeeper.”” The American uses series of text books. He was an eminent 


> Aine member of the Philological Congress in 
the word ‘‘clever” to describe geniality | Stockholm in Sweden in 1889, and took an 


and kindness, the Englishman uses the | active part in its proceedings. He was the 
word ‘‘clever’’ to describe sharpness | author in 1861 of a fine book on Greece, en- 
and talent. titled “ Hellas, Her Monuments and Scen. 
Bt it ip not wndll-gouiget into Wales: | 2", Te aT LL.D, Neatiaen s ableton 
that you feel yourself perfectly helpless. to the North American Review, and written 
If ever there was a land of unpronounce- | ¢)ahorate addresses on Goethe, Schiller, Sch- 
able names, surely Wales is the foremost. liemann, and his archeological researches, 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. Abraham Lincoln, William Penn and Whit- 
——— Stier. His address at the Friends’ School on 
. Whittier in 1884 was said by the poet himself 

Died. to be the most discriminating, just and sym- 

pathetic criticism of his literary work that he 
had seen, and he made him one of his liter- 
ary executors, He came to Providence in 
1887, intending to make this place his per- 
manent home. He substituted for the pro-- 
fessors in the classical instruction in the Col- 


To fondle a love that looked as white as an 
Angel's wings, 

To lean on a heart that seemed the strongest 
of earthly things,— 

Only to find that the love, like a dream, has 
passed away,— 

And the great, strong heart was filled with 
an inner taint of decay,— 









Almost to worship him who was foremost in 
all good fights, 

To make a hero of one who strove for the 
people’s rights, 

Only to witness our idol torn from his seat 
by sin, 

And to learn that our hero sought his own 
vile ends to win,— 











These are the rudest shocks that ever our 
faith sustains, 

And we doubt whether truth in this weari- 
some world remains— 

Anything true and good that we all may be- 
lieve in still— 

Any one left in touch with the Heavenly 
Father's will. 














Then darkness covers the soul—a darkness 
that may be felt, 

And a furnace-heat wherein the stoutest of 
hearts would melt. 

The hope is quenched that gleamed—an 
electrical beacon-light, 

And breakers roar on the reef through the 
dark and stormy night. 





CHASE,—The Providence Fournal says 
Thomas Chase LL.D., died at his home on 
Alumni avenue in this city yesterday morn- 
ing. He was born in Worcester, Mass., " 
june 16, 1827, and was 65 yearsold. He lege last year, and had engaged to do so this 
was graduated with honor at Harvard in coming year, and was very much disappoint- 
1848, and was tutor there from 1850 till ed when forced by illness to resign. Such 


































But just as our throbbing brow with pain 
seems ready to burst, 

When the broken reed we leaned on hurts 
our hand the worst, 

And, just at the very height of the night’s 
intensest gloom, 

Just when we pray to bury our woes in the 
silent tomb, 







: : : holarly men are unique in character, and 
1853. Among his pupils were the Right | % y q a , 
Rondend Phillips Brooks and §Dr. Charles | We Sadly need more of them. His departure 
W. Eliot, President of Harvard. He went | from this community is a great public loss. 
abroad in 1853 and spent two years in travel | The multitudes of grateful men who have 
and study, visiting classic sites of Italy and felt his distinguished scholarly power or his 
Greece, and attending the lectures at the | S¢nial cultured social influence will far and 
University of Athens and of Boeckh, Cur- wide mourn his demise as that of a dear per- 
tius, Trendelenberg and other eminent schol- sonal friend. 













It is then that God, our Refuge,—baring his 
arm to save,— 

Speaks of the living Christ, who burst the 
bars of the grave ; 

Who hushed the winds in the night, and said 
to the waves “ Be still,” 

And who with the Water of Life can our 
emptied cistern fill; 



















Who loves with a love that lasts,—with a 
love that burns and glows,— 

Whose great, strong heart can carry the 
direst of human woes; 

Who, being the Truth, will lead the fight 
against earthly wrongs 

And show that he is the Hero to whom our 
homage belongs. 


GY There were three crows sat on a tree, 
As black as any crows could be.” , 
“Alas!” said one, “ would I were white 
Instead of being black as night.” 
“Such foolish wishing,” said his friends, 
“In disappointment often ends ;” — 
But now, forsooth, to make you white, 
Wil] be an easy matter, quite. 
¢ Well wash oon well with some Gotp Dust, 

‘7°35 And, when you're white, we fondly trust 
That while you wonder at the fea 
Your happiness will be complete.” 

# * * * oe 2 & 




















































Oh, faint, frail heart, why falter, albeit thy 
friends may fail ? 

For what though they all should leave thee ? 
Will leaving Him avail ? 

If thou was’t thyself beguiled by a treacher- 
ous kiss that slew, 

Will it make thy sorrow the less by becom- 
ing thyself untrue ? 





































* * 


Be'iold him now as white as snow! 
Wnder of wonders! saith the crow, , 
“if Gotp Dust PowpER makes black white, 
’Twill surely all the world delight ; — 
And mistress, mother, — = — - 
Will find themselves henceforth well pai 

* Jn using this great help for all, GOLD DUST 3 
The See ee great andsmall; WASHING POWDER. 
For dishes, kettles, pots and pans, 
For salad dak floors, and milkmen’s cans— N. K. Fairbank & Co., 









He called thee,—but held up his crown in 
the shade of his cross ; 
He promised, but only the gain that’s condi- 
'_ tioned by loss, 
Though during thy pilgrimage tempests of 
trouble may fall, 












y guerdon S saie f thou fol low the ¢ hr st v wi reat comitor' rin Sole Manufacturers, 
Th ° . . It ite. HY ill g at f t b 1 gz; . rs 
. m ie : . = ; Philadelphia, Baltimore. -f— 
gh them all. y E = 


For what will make a black crow white, Francieco, 


FRED. SESSIONS. Will make whate’cr is dingy bright.” Ore., Pittsburgh and Milwaukee, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN.— Zenth mo, 17.—The remains 
of Lord Tennyson were buried yesterday be- 
neath the pavement of Westminster Abbey, 
in the Poets’ Corner, where memorials have 
been erected to many of the great writers of 
England. Queen Victoria paid the dead poet 
special honors, sending two wreaths to the 
grave, one of them bearing an autograph 
expression of her admiration and regard, 


The procession was formed in the Jerusa- 
lem Chamber. It was headed by officials of 
the Abbey. Then came the coffin, borne on 
the shoulders of stalwart men, while the pall 
bearers, Henry White, Secretary of the Ame- 
rican Legation and Lord Salisbury, marched 
on either side, 

The chief mourners followed, headed by 
Lady Tennyson and Hallam Tennyson, Mrs, 
Hallam Tennyson, near relatives grand 
children and servants. 

As the cortege passed up the aisle, along 
which were ranged boys in uniform from the 
Gordon Home, in which Lord Tennyson was 
always deeply interested, the solemn words, 
* I am the resurrection and the life,” of the 
burial service were heard,.and then the choir 
broke ‘orth in the processional hymn. Upon 
reaching the chancel the coffin was placed 
on a rest just below the altar. This rest was 
covered with a beautifully embroidered cloth, 
On it was a crown of flowers and the words 
of the last verse of ‘‘ Crossing the Bar,” one 
of the last poems written by Lord Tennyson. 

Then the lesson of the day was read and 
the choir sang “Crossing the Bar,” which 
had been set to music by John Frederick 
Bridge, organist of Westminster Abbey. The 
effect was most beautiful and many of those 
present were moved to tears by the words of 
this touching poem. Then the choir sang the 
latest poem written by Lord Tennyson, ‘‘The 
Silent Voices,” the music of which was com- 
posed by Tennyson. This poem consists of 
only ten lines, beginning : 


* When the dumb hour clothed in black, 
Brings the dreams about my bed, 

Call me not so often back, 
Silent voices of the dead.” 


Lord Tennyson dedicated this poem to his 
wife only ten days ago. 


Tenth mo. 15.—The fact that the Prince of 
Wales absented himself from the funeral of 
Lord Tennyson in order that he might attend 
the New Market races is provoking consider- 
able comment, 

Andrew Carnegie, the millionaire iron and 
steel manufacturer, is about to visit the large 
manufactories of Europe and is busy pre- 
paring a new book treating of the industrial 
problems of the day. He thinks that the 
business prospects of Great Britain are very 
dark,and that the only truly prosperous coun- 
try in the world is the republic of the United 
States, 

The defeat of Harry Lawson, the Gladsto- 
nian who contested the Cirencester Division 
of Gloucestershire with Colonel Master, Con- 
servative, is keenly felt by the Liberals, who, 
though they expected a tough fight, hoped 
to retain the seat, This is the first loss the 
Liberals have sustained since the general 
election. 


DomeEstTIc.— Zenth mo. 12.—The Grand 
{ary sitting in the treason cases against 

omestead strikers and the murder and 
conspiracy charges against .H. C, Frick and 
various other officials of the Carnegie Steel 
Company, and the Pinkerton Detectives, at 
3.10 yesterday afternoon brought in true 
bills in all the cases, 


Tenth mo. 17.—Indictment of Homestead 
criminals does not put a stop to the outrages, 


Yesterday an attempt was made to burn 
down the house of a non-union man, and he 
and his family narrowly escaped suffoca- 
ticn, 


has moved since Jefferson’s time from forty 
miles northwest of Washington to twelve 
miles east of Columbus, Ia, 


New York Columbus Celebration, 
35,000 troops being in line, 
character it surpassed that of the Washing- 
ton Centennial Celebration, taking six hours 
for the celebration to pass City Hall. 


vania, will send for exhibition in the Wo- 
man's Building at the World’s Fair an elab- 
orately carved table of extraordinary his- 
torical interest. 
wvods taken from the yoke of the famous 
« Liberty Bell,” from the house in which the 
first American flag was made, from Wash- 
ington’s headquarters at Valley Forge, from 
the old ship Constitution, and from a pillar 
in Independence Hall. 
will be inlaid with Indian arrow heads, relics 
of the Six Nations, with whom what is now 
Dauphin county was a favorite hunting 
ground. 





The centre of populetion in this country 


Yesterday was the greatest day in the 
over 
In numbers and 


Tenth mo. 14—Dauphin county, Pennsyl- 


It will be composed of 


The upper surface 


The medal conferred by Congress on Chief 
Engineer Melville, the Arctic hero, for 
braving all the dangers of death in the effort 


to save De Long and his companions, is a 


beautiful token. 

Tenthmo 15.—The most important astro- 
nomical phenomenon of the year will be the 
partial solar eclipse on the 2oth of this 
month. If the day be clear, the partial 
eclipse will be visible throughout the whole 
of North America. -A little more than three- 
fifths of the sun's diameter will be obscured. 
The eclipse will begin at noon and last until 
6 o'clock. 

For nearly two days the most severe storm 
ever known on the Union Pacific Railroad 
has been raging at Cheyenne, and as far 
West as Ogden, Utah 

In all directions telegraphic communica- 
tion was cut off and railroads blocked, the 
cuts being filled with snow, which in some 
places was piled up 18 feet deep, causing 
thousands of animals to perish in the ranges. 

Tenth mo. 17.—The Census Bureau has 
issued a bulletin on the cotton industry of 
the United States. It says that ‘ one of the 
most gratifying features of the situation is 
the extension of this industry in the South, 
where a marked addition is shown in the 
number of cotion mills established and suc- 
cessfully operated. The magnitude of this 
movement is demonstrated by the fact that 
the consumption of raw cotton in the South- 
ern States in 1890 exceeded that of 1880 by 
166,308,889 pounds, while in New England, 
the chief seat of this manufacture, the excess 
of consumption of 1890 over that of 1880 was 
only 173,317,834 pounds,” 





STATED MEETING OF THE WOM- 

en’s Foreign Missionary Association of 
Friends of Philadelphia, will be held in the 
Committee Room of Friends’ Twelfth Street 
Meeting House on Sixth day, Tenth mo. 28, 
1892, at 10 30 A. M. 


ANNA ELy RHOADS, Secretary. 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE.—George A. 
Barton, Ph.D., will deliver two lectures 
in Taylor Hall, Bryn Mawr College, at 4 
P. M., on “Palestine before the Days of 
Moses,” Third-day, Tenth mo, 25th; and 
“The Private Life of the Babylonians and 
Assyrians,” Third-day, Eleventh mo. Ist. 
All are cordially invited, 













A BOOKLESS WORLD. 


How terrible! Won't hardly 


bear imagining. 


The new book department 


forbids you even contemplating 
such a catastrophe. 


Book friends—the friends that 


never fail—are here in plenty. 
Old friends with new faces and 
new friends eager to become old 
friends. 


The newest, the best, the 


worthiest of the book-world. 


The absence of price-extrava- 


gance, the presence of price- 
modesty make _ book-talk 
pleasanter. 
prices to stint the liberality of 
your choosings—‘ Dry Goods” 
prices—-the least in the world for 
everything.* 


stilk 
‘‘book-store ’”” 


No 


HAINES & CO., 


Market and Ninth Streets.. 


*Second floor. 


To Remove that Tired Feeling 


Send Two Dollars and this advertise- 
ment and you will receive prepaid 
3% pounds of my BLENDED TEA, 
Should we receive Ten Dollars with: 
five other names, six packages of the- 
above Tea (21 pounds,) will be for- 
warded to one address, prepaid. 


WM. S. INCRAM, TEA DEALER, 
31 N. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream ot tartar baking powder. 
est of all in en strength.—Latesi U. 


High- 


S. Government Food Report. 


Royat BAKING PowDER Co,, 106 Wall St., 
N.Y. 





THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


ENETIAN is to cloth as iron is to 
metals, the strongest. Be sure, how- 
ver, .xat you obtain genuine English Vene- 
— We just place on sale a remarkable 
ot of 


Venetian Fall Overcoats 


* $10.50. 
E. 0. THOMPSON 


1338 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 
(Opposite t e Mint) 


LICE LEWIS, 32: N. Walnut St., 
West Chester, Pa., agent for British 
Friend, $150 per annum ; friends’ Quar- 
erly Examiner, $1 66 per annum; London 
Friend, weekly, $2.11 per annum, all paya- 
ble in advance. Annual Monitor, 60 cts. 


ARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital ;.2%%, $2,840,000 
Offer subject to prior sale and $600, 000 


Advance of Price without notice 
‘Six per cent. Thirty year, preferred First Mortgage 
Gold Bonds of The Kansas City El+vated Rail- 
way Company, secured by Complete System 
of Railway, connecting the Two Kansas 
Cities, on ee Coy to2,000,- 

000 Bonds, and 000 Stock. 

Price, - $105.00 and interest. 


ALSO $'76,000.00 


as Six per cent. Bonds of The Augusta 

lway Company. This Road sbows net 

a of Seven per cent, on the stock after pay- 

ing interest on Bonds. Price, $102.00 and interest: 
E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 

518 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Mf 
2K ase 


| INSURANCE @-. 


E alae ae a. 


S921& 923-< 
CHESTNUT ST. 


A BOUNEBCLD MANTAL 


MEDICINE, SURGERY, PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HYGIENE 


By HENRY HARTSHORNE, M D., LL.D 


Adapted for daily reference in the family, 
or for careful study at leisure ; giving instruc- 
tion on the preservation of health and the 
management of common diseases and emer- 
gencies in the unayoidable absence of a 
physician. NURSING is very fully dwelt 
upon; as well as vital statistics and other 
subjects of general interest. 

This manual has received the commen- 
dation of several of the most eminent physi- 
cians and surgeons in this country. 

PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO. 
Sixth and Arch Streets 
Price, $4 or $5 Philadelphia 


according to binding. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW SUBSCRIPTION nine 


Single Copies, per Volume in in advance 
Clubs of Five, 
Clubs of Ten,’ = * 


Club rates are STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. If 
not paid within three months full rates will 
be charged. 

Commissions to Agents on New Subscrib- 
ers.—On each mew subscription the follow- 
ing commissions will be allowed for the 
first year : 

On ee rate a commission of Fifty cents each. 
On Thirty 


On i 80 z ” Twenty- five cents each 
Under this arrangement agents are to 
pay for their own papers. There is no ex- 
ception to the rule requiring advance pay- 
ment of Club rates. 
Joun C. Winston, Publisher. 


[Tenth mo, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Office, Company’s Buliding, 
308 and 310 Wainut St., Philadelphia, 


CASH CAPITAL 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
other claims . .........cscescoses: 2,286,388.25 
Surplus over all Liabilities + 307,152.28 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1892. 
$3,093,540.53. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec’y and Treas, 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Aast. Sec’y. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Sec’y Agency Dept, 
DIRECTORS, 


Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Morris, Joseph E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh 
Alexender Biddle Charles 8. Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale Jr. 


What we offer Investors: 


SECURITY; 

First Mortgages on City Property. 
Eight per cent. interest. 
Right to withdraw in 30 days. 
Home Savings and Loan Association 
of Minneapolis. 

Capital paid in, $850,000. 

For Pamphlet, address 
H, F. NEWHALL, 
Manager Eastern Office, 

533 Drexel Building, Phila., Pa. 


NOTICE. 


All business of the Company pertaining 
to Maturing Loans, Renewals, Extensions, 
and the sale of New Securities will be trans- 
acted by 

ISAAC FORSYTHE, 282 Bullitt Building. 

Sole Agent for Philadelphia and vicinity, 

of Des Moines Loan and Trust Company. 


3@3” When answering advertisements, you will 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning 
the Friends’ Review. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


incorporated Third month 22, i865. 


CAPITAL, - - - - - - - 


- $1,000,000 | ASSETS, - - 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


$28,402,371.69 


ope peg ER ECUTOR ADM ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT. returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and 1s empowered by 
daw to DMIN MITT ER, 


R, A ISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COM 
of ‘which 1 rey Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Securi ty. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the ae of the 


are invited to look into that branch of the Trust De 


of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustworthy assistants. Some of them give their undivid 
The income of a gpg abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 
ey President. 


SAMUEL R. 
JOS. ASHBROOK, Man. Ins. Di Dep’t. 


a R. Shipley. Henry 


J. ROBERTS FOULE 


Haines, Richard Wood, 
Richard Cadbury William Hacker, 


ent which has the care of this di on of 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. 
E, Trust Officer. J. BARTON 


DIRECTORS. 


James V. Wateon, Wm. Gummere, 
Chas. Hartshorne, Frederic 


EE, RECEIV 


Collins, toenat Morris, Philip C. Garrett. 


AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 


Compene. OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
rty. Itisp SE aaa 


attention to its care and managemen 


ASA 8. WING, Vice President and Actuarv 
TOWNSEND, Ass’t Trust Officer. DAVID 


G. ALSOP, Ass’t Actuary. 


, Asa 8. Wing, Justus OC, Strawbridg& 
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